















=DIVip 
— CHR Ewes 
December Dividends ~~“ Ls 


Spell Out MERRY CHRISTMAS ‘eg 
- gots \s L955 should be a voted to pay larger Wy 


merry one indeed for all those = cash common divi- 
investors who rate an increased — dends this month than 
dividend as the ideal Yule present. in previous Decembers, but space 

The table below, for instance. — limitations prevent citing them. 





cites 25 listed common stocks \n investor fortunate enough to 
picked at random prior to the own 10 shares of each of the tabled 
middle of last month——-which will common stocks would receive cash , 
pay larger cash dividends in De- dividends of $268.20 during the 
cember. 1955. than in the final current month. 
month of any of the four preceding This tops the December, 1954, 
years, payments—on a comparative basis 
Since the list was compiled, a by 59 per cent and December, 
number of other companies have 1951. by nearly 99 per cent. 
25 COMMON STOCKS PAYING LARGER DIVIDENDS IN DECEMBER U 
Cash Dividend Payments Per Share in December t 
Common Stock 1955* 1954 1953 1952 1951 Fi 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. ... $0.45 $0.35 $0.35 $0.35 — t 
American Metal Co., Ltd. cael 1.43a - 90a 0.65a 0.62a 0$.59a 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. - 1.735 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 t 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. 2.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. .......... 0.88 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
CI oc i crmisccntsonse sie baasins 1.75 0.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Clark Equipment Co. Sis skicens 1.50 0.75 0.75 0.83a 0.50a 
General Motors Corp. ieee stecace 1.00 0.67a 0.33a 0.33a 0.33a 
Hilton Hotels Corp. sh. 5 erence eteyiarnt ales 0.50 0.35 0.30 0.30 0.30 : 
Ilinois Central R. R. Co. diclag Saskia 0.88 0.63 0.63a 0.50 0.38a a 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. . 1.25 0.75 0.75 0.63a 0.63a I 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. .... sas 0.90 0.75 0.60 0.50 0.50 ‘ 
Life Savers Corporation 5a erirads 0.75 0.70a 0.50a 0.50a 0.50a ' 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. .. SRaeades 0.50 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 u 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. canes 0.63 0.50a 0.50a 0.50a — 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. ........ -... 0,80 0.60 0.50 0.40 0.40 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. ....... MG peateacteaed 0.40 0.34a 0.25a 0.25a 0.25a 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. . 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.70 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ... , 0.70 0.38a 0.38 0.33a 0.33a 
Texas Company . bagi pe Guiakes 2.00 1.50 1.15 1.05 1.40 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. . ; 1.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. xa ‘ 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co. . De Riaheraea 0.60 0.44a 0.194 0.194 0.194 
U. S. Steel Corp. : 0.65 0.38a 0.38a 0.380 0.384 
Youngstown Sheet '& Tuhe Co. ........ 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 


* Based on dividend declarations Saisie 11.955. a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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CELLULOSE 
Basic World Commodity 


By CiypE B. Morean, President, Rayonier Incorporated 


YARLIER this year many of our 
| 4 friends, including some astute 
puzzled when 
Rayonier called a board of direc- 
tors’ meeting in Paris, France. This 


newsmen, were 


was the first time, to our knowl- 
edge. a U. S. corporation—except 
for an airline—had convened its 
Board outside the country. 

One perplexed journalist joshed 
us about whether we really thought 
that the perspective on U, S. busi- 
ness grew brighter 3000 miles from 
the scene, and 3000 miles nearer 
to the bistros of Paris. 


A Closer Look 


The answer: Rayonier could get 
a closer look at European busi- 
ness: could more effectively tell a 
significant story about some newly 
uncovered realities that hold dra- 
matic challenges for all. 

Today there’s a new gauge for 
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measuring economic progress. It’s 
statistical, but you'll find it has 
deeper human connotations than 
the more familiar cataloguing of 
the number of bathrooms, tele- 
phones and radios per capita. It’s 
cellulose, and its per capita con- 
sumption by the peoples of the 
free world reveals more clearly 
than any other index how near we 
are to attaining our free-world 
economic and social goals. 


500 End Products 


Cellulose is a basic world com- 
modity. To date it has pried its 
way into some 500 end products 
ranging from “miracle fibers” to 
ice cream. The many products 
based on cellulose help make up 
what we call our standard of living. 

Recently one authority declared 
that “more cellulose is used by 


man than other basic com- 


any 


New chemical cellulose mill com- 
pleted at Jesup, Ga., last year. 








modity, except water,” and “it’s 
inconceivable that either cold or 
hot wars could be won” without 
this most essential commodity. 

As a matter of record, in the 
U. S. A. where living standards 
have reached historical pinnacles, 
the consumption of cellulose is 
nearly 400 pounds per person per 
year. Contrast that with the United 
Nations’ reports of consumption in 
the rest of the world: 

For example, while the British 
consumer requires some 164 
pounds of cellulose per person 
annually, a Burmese colonial uses 
a scant 1.3 pounds. In France the 
per capita consumption is 84 
pounds a year, but in Cambodia- 
Laos-Viet Nam only 2 pounds were 
consumed last year per person. 


Elsewhere in the free world we 
find a similar picture: the less for- 
tunate the country, the smaller the 
consumption of cellulose. Thus 
Japan uses 46.8 pounds while her 
Philippine neighbors slip by on a 
mere LO pounds per capita. 


Reds Use Little 


From best available sources 
comes word that Russia’s per 
capita use is but 25 pounds a year. 
Red China used only 1.6 pounds 
of cellulose per person in 1954, 
In Red North Korea and Red In- 
dochina the average consumption 
dropped to a bare 1.4 pounds. 
while free Formosa’s demands for 
cellulose were up to 13.2 pounds. 

When these latest figures are 
compared with those of 10 years. 





What is Chemical Cellulose? 

e Chemists call it a natural polymer 

| molecules are snugly linked to form a long chain of similar units. 

| e These fibers constitute the skeleton of all plant life: grass, 

flowers, shrubs and trees. One gram of chemical cellulose holds 
over 5 million of these almost microscopically small fibers. 





a wood fiber whose 





e Most economic source of chemical cellulose is wood, a 





plentiful, renewable, natural resource. Rayonier grows and 
harvests millions of Western Hemlock in the Pacific Northwest 
and Canada, millions of Southern Pine in the Southeast. 


e The tree is barked, reduced to chips, then fed to batch-type | 
machinery—like that used in pulp-making—which chemically | 
separates cellulose from foreign matter. | 


e To the naked eye, the finished product resembles white 
blotting paper in rolls or square sheets. Yet each type of chem- 
ical cellulose has unique chemical properties best suited for 
conversion into a multitude of such growth end-products as 
rayon and acetate fibers, auto and truck tire cord, quick-drying 
lacquers, explosives, cellophane, plastics, film and sponges. 


e Thus chemical cellulose has become a basic, industrial raw 
material, a low-cost and versatile world commodity. 
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(Left) Storing wood chips for making chemical cellulose. (Center) Forming 


ee 


a roll of cellulose on pulp machine. (Right) Finished sheets of cellulose. 


or even 5 years ago, they indicate 
to the most casual observer that 
there's a powerful undercurrent 
toward increased living standards 
outside North America. 

It’s difficult to believe that these 
two billion people in the free world 
North 


everything within their power to 


outside America won't do 
increase very soon their consump- 


tion of all wearing apparel. 
Factor In Clothes 


Today. cellulose in the form of 
rayon is a major factor in clothing, 
increasing in 


importance every 


year. And at 10 cents a pound in 
world markets, a pound of chemi- 
cal cellulose produces a pound of 
Isn't it 
able to believe that nations vigor- 


rayon. therefore reason- 
ously developing a home industry 
like textiles. will prefer to import 
chemical cellulose as a textile raw 
material rather than to purchase 
cotton or wool at four to even 
twenty times the cost? 

That’s exactly what’s happening 
throughout the world. for the tex- 
tile industries, severely curtailed 
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in World War II, have staged a 
remarkable comeback especially in 
the free world. And. in countries 
lacking essential raw materials, 
many of these industries have con- 
verted their natural fiber process- 
ing plants to rayon production. 

Should world use of chemical 
cellulose not only for clothing, but 
for tire cord, cellophane, plastics, 
and the host of other uses. increase 
by as little as one pound per capita 
per year, the free world’s produc- 
tion of chemical cellulose would 
suddenly have to skyrocket by two 
billion pounds, or one million tons 
above today’s total. Who can pro- 
vide this huge additional tonnage 
of chemical cellulose? 

Scandinavia. traditionally — the 
largest supplier of world markets 
outside North America, can’t sup- 
ply a reasonable fraction of the 
new bigger demands, Reason: she’s 
almost at the limit of her cellulose 
production capacity. a limit im- 
posed by availability of wood, the 
raw material for cellulose. 

Nor for the can the 
tropical forests of Africa or South 


present 































Clyde B. Morgan has devoted most of his life 
to the cellulose industry. 
missionary parents, he spent his early years in 
the Malay States. 

From 1919 to 1937, he was connected with the 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston. He was execu- 
tive vice-president of that company when he 
left to become a vice-president of Rayonier In- 
corporated. Later on he was responsible for 
Rayonier’s initial manufacturing operations and 
intensive forestry development in the Southeast. 


3orn in Maine of 


In 1941, Mr. Morgan left Rayonier to assume the presidency of 
Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 


He returned to 


tayonier as president in 1951. Mr. Morgan is a 


trustee of the American Forest Product Industries, Inc., and chair- 
man of Alaska Pine & Cellulose Limited, of Vancouver, B. C. 





(America promise either the types 
or quantities of wood needed for 
an additional two billion pounds 
of chemical cellulose a year. 

sut in North America there are 
still adequate forest resources with 
rapid growth evcles aided by mod- 
ern good forest management, 

Therefore. the producers of 
chemical cellulose of North Amer- 
ica look overseas, intensively study 
those markets. and take action to 
secure a substantial part of the 
free world’s new cellulose business. 

To enter these promising mar- 
kets requires more than quantity 
production. It calls for adequate 
financing, 


technical proficiency, 


research. raw material resources. 
skilled organization. plus overseas 
customers’ confidence. 

It was with such thoughts in 
mind that we held our Directors’ 
meeting in Paris in May. 1955. 
Meeting there made it possible to 
present to overseas cellulose lead- 


ers our thinking and planning to 


4 


meet the growing requirements of 
those large potential markets, It 
gave us an opportunity to stress 
that Rayonier is a dependable. 
large quantity producer of quality 
chemical cellulose; that our prices 
are fair and realistic—not subject 
to the whipsaw practices hereto- 
fore common; that we are capable 
of making 
and quality contributions to those 
new industrial giants 
lose users of Europe. 


continuous — technical 


the cellu- 


Rayonier’s statements of policy 
were enthusiastically received. Our 
exports now account for some 40 
per cent of total shipments, or 
some 300.000 tons a year. 

For the future. we foresee simi- 
lar Directors’ meetings in Asia, 
South America and Africa to tell 
our friends of the free world that 
Rayonier is ready to serve them 
today and tomorrow in their ef- 
forts to raise the living standards 
of the free peoples so that they 
may continue to remain free. 
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A NEW 


B the middle of last month, a 
record 90 per cent of the 
companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were issuing quar- 
terly earnings reports. 

There were 1.099 companies 
listed on November 15, 1955, of 
which 987 were then issuing quar- 
terly statements. 

This is a far cry from the Civil 
War Reconstruction Period: In 
1866, a well-known corporation in- 
formed the Exchange—in response 
to a request for an annual financial 
report—that it “made no reports 
and published no statements and 
had not done anything of the kind 
for the last five years!” 

At the close of each of the past 
10 years. the number of listed com- 
panies reporting quarterly, and the 
ratios. compared as follows: 


No. No. Issuing 

Listed Quarterly Per Cent 

Dec. 31 Companies Reports Quarterly 
1954 1.100 984 89 
1953. . . 1,096 976 89 
1952 1.096 963 88 
1951 1.085 932 86 
1950. . 1,069 902 84 
1949 | 1.053 874 83 
1948 1.035 849 82 
1947. . 1.030 809 78 
1946 1,000 763 76 
1945 953 717 75 


Probably the first big company 
to issue quarterly earnings was 
U.S. Steel. With the exception of 
the first and second quarters, which 
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were combined, quarterly reports 
have been issued since formation 
of that corporation in 1901. 

In 1910, a public utility com- 
pany entered into a written agree- 
ment with the Stock Exchange to 
publish its earnings statement every 
three months. Progress was slow, 
however. and by 1926 only 25 per 
cent of all listed companies were 
reporting quarterly. 


Ratio In 1931 


By 1931. the ratio had risen to 
63 per cent. and it has continued 
to rise since. 

While the Stock Exchange has 
conducted a vigorous campaign to 
persuade its listed companies to 
report quarterly it recognizes that 
such a procedure is impractical for 
some enterprises. 

For instance. meat packers. ship- 
builders and sugar companies have 
peculiar inventory or accounting 
problems or are dependent on a 
crop year. making it virtually im- 
possible for them to publish accu- 
rate income 


comparative state- 


ments every three months, 








THE INVESTOR 
Is ENTITLED TO KNOW 


By G. KeitH FuNsTON 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


aa the letters that cross my 
£\ desk in any given month there 
are a few that have a disturbing 
sameness to them—and they are 
among the most difficult to answer. 
A man in Galloway, Ohio, wants to 
know, for example, if the shares he 
purchased in an appliance manu- 
facturing company some years ago 
have any value. He hasn’t heard 
from the company ... An investor 
in New York wonders about the 
status of a chemical company. He 
owns a sizable block of its stock. 
The company, he understands. has 
been purchased and he hasn’t yet 
been able to find the address of its 
successor. Communications from 
the company ? He apparently hadn’t 
received any ... A lawyer in Can- 
ada writes about an estate he must 
settle. He has discovered among his 
late client’s papers some stock cer- 
tificates of a company incorporated 
late in 1954. but he can find no 
data about the firm itself. Is there 
any material available? 

Poses a Problem 


the information can 
he obtained. Oftentimes. though. it 
cannot — and 
themselves should never be lax in 


Sometimes. 


while shareowners 


following up or keeping tabs on 
their investments, there is a much 
broader problem posed by these 
disconcerting letters. It is simply 
this: is a stockholder entitled to full 
disclosure of essential information 
about the company in which he 
owns shares? 


Basic Philosophy 

The New York Stock Exchange 
believes. of course, that he is. This 
belief has been a cornerstone of 
Stock Exchange philosophy for 
many years, and the Exchange has 
pioneered in developing full dis- 
closure rules for its listed compa- 
nies, designed to furnish more and 
more information for shareholders. 
With this data, stockholders have 
basic information to help them 
reach their own investment deci- 
sions. The Exchange’s rules, 
strengthened over the years, pro- 
vide no more than a fundamental 
safeguard for the investor who de- 
cides to risk some of his funds in 
our corporate businesses. 

What then of my correspondents 
—the man from Galloway, the in- 
vestor from New York, the lawyer 
from Canada, and the numberless 
others who want to get the facts 
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and find it difficult. if not impos- 
sible, to do so? Their questions 
crow out of the fact that a curious 
double standard exists in the coun- 
try’s investment picture: on the one 
hand, companies whose shares are 
listed on one of the organized stock 
exchanges are required to furnish 
periodically to their shareowners 
the kind of information every in- 
vestor should have. On the other 
hand, most firms whose securities 
have not been registered on a na- 
tional securities 


exchange are 


under no such obligation. 


NOT KNOWN ~ 
ATTHIS - 





What are the dangers in_ this 
double standard-—particularly for 
investors? They were summed up 
in this warning that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission directed 
to Congress over nine years ago: 
“It is not difficult to indulge in un- 
fair or fraudulent practices where 
there are no requirements for pe- 
riodic financial reports. It is not 
difficult to abuse management pre- 
rogatives when there is no require- 
ment that the solicitation of proxies 
he accompanied by sufficient infor- 
mation to enable the stockholder 
to vote intelligently on the matters 
for which proxy authority is solic- 
ited.” 
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It need hardly be said that in the 
decade since the SEC’s warning 
such corporate practices have been 
uncovered only infrequently. and 
the record. in light of industry's re- 
markable growth. has been a good 
Sut we have all read, from 
time to time, of instances where 
there has been a great lack of in- 
formation. and_ this handi-. 
capped small investors, and ham- 
pered efforts to build public con- 
fidence in shareownership. 


one. 


has 


New Urgency 


Today > 


dictating 


there is a new urgency 
that investors be given 
the corporate facts they need. Our 
form of capitalism is changing. We 
are looking to millions of finan- 
cially-qualified potential shareown- 
ers to risk the growth money indus- 
try needs——in exchange for some of 
the rewards of ownership. And we 
are looking to the time when we 
shall have created an authentic and 
dynamic man-in-the-streets kind of 
capitalism that is, in itself, the 
strongest Communism 
and Marx. 


answer to 


If these are our goals, what addi- 
tional safeguards can be designed 
for a nation of small shareowners ? 
And once designed, how can they 
he applied? 

One healthy step would be the 
disclosure of essential information 
about the affairs of a wide range 
of publicly-owned companies. In 
Washington this past summer, Sen- 
ator J. William Fulbright studied 
this problem introduced a 
measure which will probably be 


and 
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considered in the forthcoming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The proposed Fulbright _ bill 
(8.2054) would require corpora- 
tions to register with the SEC, if 
they have assets of over $2 million. 
equity securities held by more 
than 750 shareholders of record, or 
debt securities amounting to $1 
million or more. At present, only 
those companies which are listed 
on national securities exchanges 
must register with the SEC under 
the Securities and Exchange Act of 


1934. 
More Information for Investors 


Companies coming under the 
provisions of the Fulbright bill 
would have to supply a missing link 
in the chain of important infor- 
mation by making public periodic 
financial reports, by issuing data 
concerning proxy solicitation pro- 
posals, and by reporting stock 
transactions by company officers. 
directors and large stockholders. 
Finally, the measure would extend 
to unlisted securities the same 
credit provisions that now apply 
only to listed issues. 

As proposed, the Fulbright bill 
would exempt from registration 
government securities, religious, 
educational, charitable and other 
non-profit groups, investment 
trusts, and financial institutions 
such as banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations and insurance companies 
regulated by the states. Foreign is- 
suers might also be exempted by 
the SEC. 

What the Fulbright measure pro- 


poses, in short, is a set of corporate 
disclosure standards which—while 
not as comprehensive as those es- 
tablished by the Stock Exchange 
will offer holders of unlisted securi- 
ties much of the same data now 
afforded owners of listed shares. 
Once enacted into law. the bill will 
serve to furnish more investors 
with more information about more 
companies, 


Endorses Bill 


It is this “full disclosure” princi- 
ple that prompted the Stock Ex- 
change to endorse the principles of 
the Fulbright bill. In this move the 
Exchange is not alone. The Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange and certain of 
the regional stock exchanges have 
also endorsed the measure. The 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve Board has gone on record 
as being “in complete agreement 
with the purposes” of the bill. The 
head of the SEC, J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong. termed the proposal’s objec- 
tives “sound.” 

The question has been asked as 
to whether the Exchange doesn't 
expect a great many corporations 
to apply for listing on the “Big 
Board” should the measure be 
passed. The question deserves a 
frank answer. A study of the com- 
panies which would be affected by 
the legislation indicates that very 
few are of adequate size to qualify 
under the Exchange’s listing re- 
quirements. and could be expected 
to apply for listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Two much more serious issues 
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have been raised about the bill. 
The first is whether the registration 
requirements will not work a hard- 
ship on the companies involved. 
The second is whether additional 
Federal regulation will not increase 
the dangers always inherent in gov- 
ernment control. 

Our own experience over the 
years has shown that listed com- 
panies have found disclosure re- 
quirements to be good public rela- 
tions and good business—and the 
best evidence of the 
steady growth in the number of 
companies and the number of 
shares listed on the Exchange. For 
one thing. the data sought are part 


this is in 


of the detailed, running record that 
is available in practically every 
large business enterprise. Too. by 
making stockholders part of the 
corporate family, companies have 
increased public confidence and 
understanding. We have seen the 
ties between management and 
owners strengthened . . . share- 
holders develop into good friends 
as well as good customers. This is 
all to the good in shaping the kind 


of economic democracy we are 
determined to develop. 

As for government regulation, 
the Exchange subscribes to the 
theory that the less the better. 


Important Benefits 


But our paramount concern is 
for the individual investor and for 
the reasonable safeguards he has a 
right to expect. 

In the case of the Fulbright pro- 
posal, the benefits accruing to the 
individual outweigh all 
other considerations. This is dou- 


greatly 


bly true now because our economy 
needs the active support of an ever- 
increasing number of individual 
investors. 

The letter from the man in Gallo- 
way, Ohio—as a symbol of the in- 
formational 


needs of investors 





everywhere — remains very much 
on my mind, Through the failure 
of a company to provide him with 
adequate data, he has suffered one 
unhappy experience with shareown- 
ership. Everything reasonable and 
possible must be done to cut down 
similar occurrences in the future. 
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“BLUE CHIPS” and 


Institutional Investors 


H’’ large a proportion of the 
outstanding shares of repre- 
sentative “blue chip” common 
stocks listed on the Stock Exchange 
are owned by big institutional in- 
vestors ¢ 

The accompanying table—show- 
ing the year-end holdings of 25 
“blue chips” by 134 institutions 
supplies at least a partial answer. 

The yardsticks used in designat- 
ing these 25 particular issues as 
“blue chips ’—as well as the types 
of institutional investors whose 
holdings are included and excluded 

are spelled out in the notes 
which appear in the tabulation. 


Per Cent Held 


At the year-end, these 134 insti- 
tutions owned 9.6 per cent of 
the common shares of the 25 cor- 
porations. The market value of 
these holdings was 12.3 per cent 
of the total market value of all 
25 equities. 

Of the 25 issues, the institutional 
investors owned from nearly 10 
to more than 30 per cent of the 
shares of 7: 6 to 9 per cent of 
10: and less than 6 per cent of the 
remaining 8. 

Coca-Cola, with 30.5 per cent 
of its common stock held by the 
134 institutions, outranked any of 


10 





the other issues in this respect, 
but E. 1. du Pont de Nemours. with 
26.5 per cent, was a close second. 

Others with sizable amounts of 
their common shares owned by 


these investors were Amerada 
Petroleum, 16.9 per cent; Allied 
Chemical & Dye, 13.6; Texas Utili- 
ties, 11.3; U. S. Gypsum, 10.9: 
and American Gas & Electric, 9.8 
per cent. 

The 10 common stocks of which 
6 to 9 per cent were owned by 
these institutions were Monsanto 
Chemical. National Lead. Union 
Pacific Railroad. C. I. T. Financial. 
American Can, Standard Oil of In- 
diana, Caterpillar Tractor. Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey). National 
Steel and Corning Glass Works. 

Those with less than 6 per cent 
of their listed common shares held 
by these 134 institutions were—in 
order, from the largest to the small- 
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est percentages—International Bus- investors may have increased—or 
int -. Machines, Commonwealth decreased — their investments in 
Edison, Philadelphia Electric, any or all of these 25 issues since 
United Fruit, Eastman Kodak, the end of last year. 

Standard Oil of California, And, of course, the figures in the 
Dow Chemical, and Socony Mobil last three columns in the tabula- 


Oil. tion would be much greater if the 
It should be pointed out, of holdings of all institutions were 
course. that the 134 institutional available for inclusion. 





25 LISTED “BLUE CHIP’ COMMON STOCKS MOST 
POPULAR WITH 134 INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 














No. Shs. Shs. Hld. % Of Mkt. Val. Of 

Listed By These Total Shs. Held By 

Stock 12-31-54 Market Value Inst’ns. Listd. These Inst’ns. ns. 

Allied Chem. & Dye.. 9,105,822 $ 937,899,666 1,242,722 13.6 $ 126,836, 766 
Amerada Petroleum. . 3,688,300 837,244,100 622,812 16.9 142,001,136 
American Can ...... 10,855,591 489,851,595 872,270 8.0 39,252,150 
Amer. Gas & El. .... 12,853,059 552,681,537 1,261,052 9.8 54,225,236 
Caterpillar Tractor .. 4,144,693 344,009,519 272,674 6.6 22,359,268 
C. |. T. Financial.... 9,125,319 428,889,993 750,793 8.2 35,287,271 
Coca-Cola bial. 4,280,805 488,011,770 1,305,140 30.5 147,480,820 
Commonwealth Ed. .. 16,607,050 763,924,300 942,209 57 43,341,614 
Corning Glass Wks... 2,659,008 396,192,192 159,464 6.0 23,760,136 
Dow Chemical ...... 22,651,017 1,064,597 ,799 1,113,558 49 52,337,226 
du Pont ccsceese, SABRES 7,615,925,615 12,996,334 28.5 2,183,384,112 
Eastman Kodak .... 17,407,109 1,235,904,739 888,899 5.1 64,889,627 
Int'l Bus. Mach..... 4,098,471 1,483,646,502 235,137 57 85,119,594 
Monsanto Chemical. . 5,270,051 553,355,355 455,627 8.6 47,385,208 
National Lead ...... 11,318,443 713,061,909 968,290 8.6 60,033,980 
National Steel ..... 7,362,045 463,808,835 465,985 6.3 30,755,010 
Philadelphia Elec. .. 11,770,994 447 297,772 616,340 5.2 23,420,920 
Socony Mobil Oil.... 35,512,203 1,953,171,165 1,709,619 48 92,319,426 
Standard Oil of Cal. 30,106,851 2,288,120,676 1,533,116 5.1 118,049,932 
Standard Oil (Ind.). 32,466,814 1,525,940,258 2,367,927 7.3 113,660,496 
Standard Oil (N. J.). 65,433,474 7,197 ,682,140 4,267,974 6.5 473,745,114 
Texas Utilities ...... 5,905,000 389,730,000 669,846 11.3 44,209,836 
Union Pacific R.R.... 4,445,820 675,764,640 377,684 8.5 59,296,388 
United Fruit ........ 8,775,000 482,625,000 454,643 52 25,914,651 
U. S. Gypsum ..... 1,651,044 374,786,988 179,450 10.9 41,094,050 
PROD ier4:5n SS 383,098,328 $33,704, 124, 068 36,729,565 9.6 $4,150,159,940 


NOTES: As defined here, ‘Blue Chip’’ issues are the 25 listed common stocks which have: 
he largest total market values; 
2. Paid cash dividends without interruption for 25 years or longer, 
3. The largest proportions of their listed common shares leld by the 134 institutions. 


The 134 institutions whose holdings are included in the abcve table are life insurance 
companies, fire and casualty insurance companies, mutucl funds, closed-end invest- 
ment companies, college endowment funds and foundations; while excluded are 
holdings by pension funds, trusts and estates, investment clubs, non-financial cor- 
porations, religious organizations, personal holding companies, profit-sharing plans, 
mutual savings banks and other institutions. 
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BIG TEXTILE 
PRODUCER 
JOINS 
TRADING LIST 


NE of the nation’s largest pro- 
O ducers of cotton textiles—Dan 
River Mills, Inc—became a listed 
company at the end of October, 
when 3,150,000 shares of $5-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: DML) were admitted to deal- 
ings on the Stock Exchange. 





Testing chemicals used in Dan 
River’s new “Wrinkl-Shed”’ process. 


The company produces a wide 
variety of cotton fabrics for 
women’s. dresses, men’s sports 
shirts and regular shirts. work 
clothes. slacks and other leisure 
wear. A line of sheets and pillow 
cases is also manufactured. 

Dan River Mills recently de- 
veloped the “Wrinkl-Shed” process 
for finishing fabrics such as dress 
goods and shirtings. This chemical 
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process, which not only makes 
clothes more resistant to wrinkles 
but also makes them easier to 
launder, has been an important fac- 
tor in increasing its sales, the com- 
pany says. 

The company also has diversi- 
fied its products within the last two 
years—adding new lines of printed 
goods and decorative fabrics. 

Mills are located at Danville. 
Virginia, where facilities include 
152,000 spindles, nearly 9.000 
looms and two modern finishing 
plants which process grey goods 
into finished products. 

Sales headquarters are in New 
York City, with branch sales of- 
fices located in the country’s prin- 
cipal cities. 


Growth in Sales 


Last year, Dan River’s net sales 
of $81.776,000 produced net earn- 
ings of $2.836.000, or $1.20 per 
common share. In the first six 
months of this year, sales improved 
to $45.204,000. and net income 
soared 53 per cent above the com- 
parable 1954 period to $1.898.000. 

Cash dividends have been paid 
every year since 1943, Payments in 
1954 amounted to $1 per share. 

In August of this year, the com- 
mon was split 2-for-], and on Oc- 
tober 1 dividends of 25 cents per 
share—20 cents regular and 5 extra 

were paid on the increased num- 
ber of shares then outstanding. 
Prior to the split, 25 cents was paid 
April 1 and another 25 cents July 1. 

Dan River Mills has 6.300 com- 
mon share owners. 
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How’s That Again? 


T was one of those snatches of 
aati which haunt the 
listener for days or weeks... . A 
crowded elevator in a Manhattan 
hotel. . . . Two well-dressed ladies 
in earnest conversation. . . . : A sud- 
den hush among all the passen- 
gers. . . . And then one of the 
women, apparently well on the 
sunny side of fifty, breaks the 
silence with: 

“So maybe I am old-fashioned 
to hang on to my A, T. & T. stock 
instead of putting what money | 
have into one of those glamorous 
growth stocks everyone talks about. 
But, after all. I’m getting a yield of 
9 per cent on my money.” 


Bought In 1935? 


Ever since, one eavesdropper has 
wondered: Did she really acquire 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
stock in 1935, or even earlier, and 
hold it ever since? 

Or, was she confusing A. T. & 
T.’s $9 per share annual cash divi- 
dend—-which has been paid with- 
out interruption for more than 34 
years—-with the yield which that 
dividend produces? 

For an investor to be getting a 
vield of 9 per cent on his A. T.&T. 
holdings—or a return of $9 for 
every $100 he invested—he would 
have had to purchase the stock at 
a price of exactly $100 per share. 
The last time that A. T. & T. stock 


sold on the Exchange at a price as 
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low as $100 per share was in 1935, 

Between the first quarter of 1935 
and late last month, A. T. & T. 
ranged in price from a low of 
$98.50 per share. recorded in 1935. 
to a high of $200.25 in 1946. 

An investor who purchased some 
shares at, say $150 each during 
that period of time has enjoyed a 
yield—-or a return on his invest- 
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ment--of exactly 6 per cent ever 
since. This. of course, is a very 
nice return indeed. 

However. an investor whose 
shares cost him. say. $200 each in 
1946 has received since then a 
return of exactly 4.5 per cent on 
his investment. 

Each of these investors. of 
course, received $9 a year in divi- 
dends for each share he owned. 

So, too, did the lucky investor 
who bought a block of A. T. & T. 


shares at the low price of $70.25 
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each in 1952. The latter. however. 
has enjoyed a yield of 12.8 per 
cent ever since. 

Maybe the lady in the elevator 
was confusing yield and dividend 
income. 

More than person is in- 
clined to think that yield and divi- 
dend income are the same thing. 

They aren't. 


one 


Let’s assume that you purchase 
20 shares of a listed common 
stock at $50 each. Your invest- 
ment—excluding commissions and 
taxes—amounts to $1,000. If you 
receive dividend checks totaling 
$40, or $2 for each share held, dur- 
ing the first 12 months you own 
these particular shares, the yield 
or the return on your investment 
will amount to exactly 4 per cent. 


Extra Dividend 


Now let's suppose the company 
whose 20 shares you own experi- 
ences a very prosperous period. 
The board of directors votes to pay 
an extra dividend of $1 per share 
in the final quarter of the second 
year that you own this particular 
stock. boosting total disbursements 
for those 12 months to $3 a share. 
This means that your dividend in- 
come for that period amounts to 
Soo. 

And, the yield on your invest- 
ment of  S1.000 
climbs to 6 per cent. 


automatically 


Assuming a rising stock mar- 
ket. it would not be unreasonable 
to hope that the market value of 
your responding to the 
company’s good earnings and the 


shares 
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of $l a 
might perhaps advance in price to, 
say, 565 per share, 


extra dividend share 


However. as long as you hold 
your original 20 shares, the higher 
market price of the stock will not 
affect the yield you receive. The 
vield is based only on the original 
price you paid, related to divi- 
dends you received over the most 
recent year’s period. 

It may be, though, that some 
other investor—attracted by the 
and the dividend 
to buy 20 shares 
for himself, paying $65 each for 
them. 


good earnings 
boost—decides 


Now, let’s suppose that, soon 
after his investment, the compa- 
ny's earnings decline. Accordingly. 
directors decide that conditions do 
not warrant payment of any extra 
dividend payment in that year's 
final quarter. 

Both you and the other investor 
receive total cash dividends of 540 
in that 12-month period. 

3 Per Cent Yield 

Because his 20 shares cost him 

again ignoring commissions and 
$1.300. the vield on his in- 
vestment amounts to only slightly 
better than 3 per cent for the first 
vear he holds the stock. 


However. the vield you will re- 


taxes 


ceive will again be 4+ per cent. 

The yield on money you invest 
in any stock during any 12-month 
period is found simply by dividing 
the sum of the cash dividend pay- 
ments made during those particular 
12 months by the cost. 
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T\\-BEL’S°COR 
THE RED TAPE! 


By Ropert DEINDORFER 


N a six-room home outside Chi- 
l middle-aged woman 
picked up the telephone recently. 
She told a brokerage firm she 
wanted to buy stock—five shares 
of stock—in a large grocery chain 
for her nine-year-old grandson. 

In Baltimore a young couple had 
been brooding over the lack of a 
good economics course in the high 


cago a 


school their 15-year-old daughter 
attended. until they hit on a prac- 
tical solution. To develop sound 
financial roots. they would give her 
$100 worth of stock. 


Tractor Shares 


Out in the flat loamy Kansas 
wheatland a wind-burned farmer 
smiled contentedly. The future 
looked brighter all the time. After 
thinking it over a little, he decided 
to buy his son some shares in a 
large farm implement company 
which manufactures tractors. 

Yet not one of these parents 
ever bought the shares. Much as 
they hoped to make stock gifts to 
their children, they all found the 
complications too great. 

Why? Simply because old laws 
and thick snarls of red tape com- 
plicate stock gifts for minors in 


too many states today-—unless a 
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parent goes to the time, trouble and 
expense of establishing a trust or 
acquiring legal guardianship by 
court order. 

At a time when more and more 
people express an interest in mak- 
ing their youngsters shareholders, 
these discriminatory legal involve- 
ments stand out like stop signs. 


No Securities 


“T can open a bank account for 
my boy, and I can give him United 
States Savings Bonds whenever | 
please.” one New York father said. 
“T can draw money out of the bank 
for him and cash in his government 
bonds. But the system doesn't allow 
me to buy him securities without 
making a federal case out of it. 
Mind vou. I’ve got to become the 
legal guardian of my own child!” 

The advantages to be gained 
make this abuse in need of correc- 
tion. For one thing. stock certifi- 
cates give minors a nest egg for 
tomorrow. And. the fluctuations of 
a share of stock moving up and 
down open a window on the com- 
mercial world for youngsters who'll 
soon have to know how to shape 
their own personal finances. 

Less 


of all 


our high school students are ex- 


than ten per cent 
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posed to a basic. down-to-earth 
course in economics. Year after 
year schools turn out millions of 
students w:th a financial blind spot. 

“Today our children are denied 
the greatest single teaching tool 
that we have—ownership.” says 
iG. Keith Funston. President of the 
Stock Exchange. “The denial of 
the convenient right of direct own- 
ership of stock is largely responsi- 
ble for the fact that only two chil- 
dren out of every thousand—two- 
tenths of one per cent of our boys 
and girls—-are shareholders.” 

Until the Stock Exchange drew 
up a model statute some months 
ago, not much had ever been done 
to correct this situation. In clear. 
concise language the proposal 
spelled out a solution. 


Adult Custodian 


Without red tape. it would per- 
mit an adult to serve as custodian 
for any securities he gives a minor, 
re-investing or banking dividends. 
and if he prudently sees fit, to sell 
the stock and buy other shares 
promising greater rewards. The 
youngster’s name would appear on 
his stock certificate and on the 
company’s stockholder list as an 
owner of the business— linked to 
his parent’s as custodian. 

Copies of a draft proposal which 
would make all this possible went 
out to various state legislatures 
for their consideration. 

Georgia was the first to act. On 
April 22 State Senator Howell 
Hollis. who introduced the bill in 
the Georgia Legislature, celebrated 
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by giving his two youngsters some 
shares of American Telephone and 
Telegraph. 

Colorado was next. Governor Ed. 
C. Johnson picked a pen out of a 
marble holder and signed House 
Bill number 265 into law. 

With only slight variation the 
draft proposal successfully went 
through other legislative bodies. 
North Carolina brought out its ver- 
sion of the law. New Jersey and 
Wisconsin followed last summer. 
California passed a bill. and so did 
Connecticut and Ohio. 


Growing Momentum 


At the moment, as momentum 
grows, eleven more states are study- 
ing the model bill: New York. Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan. Mis- 
sissippi. Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. Meanwhile. a 
favorable tax ruling on security 
gifts to minors is expected from 
the Federal Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice soon, 

Even so, too many states have 
failed to make the necessary cor- 
rections in their laws. Until they 
do. and until every parent in 
America who wants to do so may 
buy stocks for his children in the 
same way he opens bank accounts 
and purchases government bonds 
in their names, the comment of a 
toolmaker can be 
echoed elsewhere. 

“I’ve been working for the com- 
pany nineteen years,” he said, “I 
still can’t give my boy a share of 
the company’s stock.” 


midwestern 
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Money You Save 


lay Be YOUR OWN 


By ELpon 


rpviuls is written with the thought 
l that it could save you quite a 
bit of money some day. It tells how 
the investing public needlessly per- 
mits millions of dollars to slip 
through its fingers each year. Here 
are two ways this happens: 

1. Too many investors allow 
valuable “rights” to expire with- 
out exercising or selling them. 

2. Too many holders of “called” 
convertible bonds or preferred 
stocks—selling at a premium above 
call prices—fail to convert into 
common or sell them before the 
conversion privilege expires. 

“Rights” are an ingenious meth- 
od of raising additional money 
for a corporation. They can be 
issued in several different varieties. 


Valuable “Rights” 


First, let's discuss the valuable 
“rights” which so many investors 
are receiving nowadays. Dozens 
and dozens of companies have is- 
sued “rights.” including American 
Telephone, General Motors, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber. Radio Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem Steel. Pacific 
Gas & Electric, Long Island Light- 
ing. Consumers Power. Common- 
wealth Edison and Yale & Towne. 
Often. a corporation will give its 
owners the right to buy a certain 
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amount of additional common 
stock at a price well below the pre- 
vailing market. Or it may allow 
common shareholders to subscribe 
to a new issue of convertible deben- 
tures at a bargain rate. as Ameri- 
can Telephone has done seven times 
since World War II. 

The stockholder receives one 
“right” for each share of stock he 
owns and very often these “rights” 





are worth quite a bit of money. 
For example, Pacific Telephone 
“rights” recently sold at $6 each. 
The “rights” of American Tele- 
phone, which expired two months 
ago. sold on the Stock Exchange 
for more than $3.40 each. 

The shareholder receiving 
“rights” must act in a_ hurry. 
“Rights” usually are good for only 
about two or three weeks, although 
some may run as long as seven 
weeks. Then they expire, becom- 
ing as worthless as old wallpaper. 
During their brief life the holder 
should either subscribe to the ad- 
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ditional securities offered or sell 
his “rights” to someone else. 

Let’s see what happened when 
General Motors, world’s largest in- 
dustrial giant, issued “rights” early 
this year. It was the largest com- 
mon stock financing by an indus- 
trial company in history. Owners 
of GM common could buy one ad- 
ditional share at $75 for each 20 
held. The 


stock was selling then at about $97, 


shares—or 20 “rights” 
or a fat $22 above the subscription 
price. Because it took 20 “rights” 
to buy the 
“rights” had an approximate mar- 
ket value of $1.10 each. 


one share at $75, 


Highly Successful 


This General Motors financing 
was highly successful. About 98.5 
per cent of the offering was sub- 
scribed for. However 1!5 per cent 
of the recipients of “rights” forgot 
about them. This means that hold- 
ers of 1.328.510 shares of General 
Motors, out of a total of 87.613.660 
shares originally outstanding. fail- 
ed to purchase the additional stock 
or to sell their “rights” on the 
Stock Exchange. The 1'% per cent 
who failed to take any action 
should have been more alert. They 
lost out immediately on a_ total 
melon — of $114 million. 
which could have been theirs mere- 
ly for the asking. 


almost 


Unfortunately. the loss didn’t 
there. <A_ little over eight 
months later, GM skyrocketed to 
the equivalent of $162 a share, 
partially because of split-up news. 
So, in that brief period, the 114 


end 
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didn’t subscribe, 
passed up a potential paper profit 
of 87 points a share, or a total 
fortune of $5°4 million. 


per cent who 


Two other ex- 

amples this year : S— 
show _ these re 
sults: In the Yales@ 3865 7” 
& Towne offering oil 

of “rights.” which sold on the Ex- 
change for about $2 each, 11% per 
cent of the holders ignored them. 
In the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
financing, 2°4 cent of the 
shareholders neglected to do any- 






per 


thing about their “rights,” which 
sold on the Exchange for around 
85 cents each. 

Or. take the case of American 
Telephone and its offering of con- 
vertible debentures to shareholders 
in late 1953, the sixth such financ- 
ing since World War II, A. T. & T. 
“richts” have been given wide pub- 
licity, and, of course, the company 
more shareholders than 


has any 


other American corporation. 
$2.60 Per “Right” 


Each A. T. & T. share received 
a “right,” which sold for about 
$2.60. 


buy $100-par value of debentures. 


and seven “rights” would 
The new debentures were priced 
considerably under their market 
value. Only | per cent of the stock- 
holders failed to take action, allow- 
ing their “rights” to become worth- 
less. but this amounted to 429.863 
shares. So over $1.1 million dis- 
appeared into thin air. 

This lack of interest on the part 
of a small minority of shareholders 
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wasn’t Bell System’s fault. Far 
from it! In 1953, as usual, A. T.& T. 
made a vigorous effort to persuade 
its shareholders to act. 

In the last summer of 1955 an- 
other record-breaking offering of 
$637 million of Telephone con- 
vertible debentures by means of 
“rights” was made. The company 
redoubled its publicity efforts and 
achieved excellent results: Some 
991, per cent of the “rights” were 
exercised. Only one-half of one 
per cent of A. T. & T. stock, or 
280.000 shares out of about 51.- 
000,000 then outstanding, fumbled 
the financial ball and tossed away 
280,000 “rights” which traded at 
about $3.43 each. This was a loss 
of $960.000—but a much _ better 
performance than in 1953. 


Convertible Issues 


Now we come to the second prob- 
lem—investors who neglect to con- 
vert or sell their “called” converti- 
ble issues before the deadline. 

Here’s an example of what hap- 
pened in one particular case: Last 
summer, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. called its $50 par 
5 per cent convertible preferred 
at $52 a share plus a small accrued 
dividend. The conversion privilege 


ended August 9. Aided by a spec- 
tacular rise in Kaiser Aluminum 
common, the preferred was selling 
in the market at about $145, or 
almost three times the call price. 
Hence, any holder who forgot to 
convert or to sell kissed almost $93 
per share good-bye! Nevertheless, 
the owners of 199 shares actually 
failed to act before the deadline 
despite many published warnings. 


American Cyanamid 


A few years ago, American Cy- 
anamid called the small amount 
still outstanding of its 31% per cent 
“A” convertible preferred. This 
$100 par issue, which had reached 
a peak at $294 in 1951, was called 
at $103.50. Happily, only 78 shares 
neglected to convert. 

Here’s an intriguing example: 
Back in 1953 Reynolds Metals, the 
aluminum producer, called its con- 
vertible preferred at $108*, per 
share when the market price was 
about $165. A total of 221 pre- 
ferred shares didn’t take heed and 
the owners saw $56!4 a share evap- 
orate. If they had converted into 
common, they could have sold out 
their holdings some two years later 
for as much as $1.100 per original 
share of preferred. 
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And, just about three months 
ago, Phillips Petroleum called all 
of its remaining convertible deben- 
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tures then commanded a 
premium of $80 to $120 per $1,000 
face value bond. A little over 1 per 
cent of the original issue of $162 
million failed to convert. 

Today there are dozens of con- 
vertible bonds and preferred stocks 
selling at comfortable premiums, 
which might be called for redemp- 
tion. One convertible bond traded 
on the Exchange is quoted at about 
$1,570, another $1450, still another 
at about $1,400. These prices are 
well above potential call prices of 
slightly over $1,000. 

A tremendous amount of work 
is being done to remind investors 
of these “sudden death” deadlines. 
When a company whose shares are 
listed on the New York Stock 
issues “rights” such 
“rights” are actively traded. Con- 
sequently, 


Exchange 


vy receive a_ vast 
amount of publicity on the stock 
ticker and in hundreds of news- 
papers which publish quotations. 
The companies themselves bom- 
bard shareholders with literature, 
and make effort to reach 
share owners, whether they reside 
in Butte, Montana, or in Africa. 
Member firms of the Stock Ex- 


they 


every 
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change try to protect their clients. 
In many instances, when valuable 
“rights” are still on the broker's 
books on the last day of their life 
and a client cannot be reached for 
instructions, the broker will sell 
the “rights” and credit the client's 
account with the proceeds. 

Warnings and reminders are is- 
sued by the Exchange and by oth- 
ers when a conversion deadline 
approaches. Such notices are print- 
ed right on the Stock Exchange 
ticker tape for all to see. 

But the main point is this: The 
individual investor must be as alert 
as a football quarterback when it 
comes to financial news. Stocks 





and bonds can’t be put away and 
forgotten. Be sure the companies 


whose securities you own have 
your correct mailing address at all 
times. And remind your friends of 
vital happenings which concern 
their own investments. 

Keep well informed. Be vigilant. 
Remember—the money you save 


may be your own! 
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Ar commissions for buying or 
+4 selling stock high or low? 

Perhaps the following incident 
throws light on this subject: 

Recently, eight school teachers 
were guests for the day of a Stock 
Exchange member firm in a large 
southern city. While they were 
present, a customer of the firm 
came in and bought 100 shares of 
E. I. du Pont stock at a price of 
$210 per share. 

Teachers’ Opinions 

The school teachers — all, it 
would be presumed, better in- 
formed about business and eco- 
nomic matters than the man in the 
street--were asked to write on a 
blank sheet of paper their opinions 
of the gross commission the firm 
would receive for buying the $21.- 
000 worth of stock for its client. 

(The commission charged by 
the firm for that particular trans- 
action was $50, or slightly more 
than two-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
price of the 100 du Pont shares.) 

Here are the answers the teach- 
ers gave, as well as the percentage 
by which the estimated commission 
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on the particular transaction ex- 
ceeded the actual commission 
which was charged: 


Per Cent 
Est. Above 
Comm. Actual 

Teacher No. 1....8 210 320 
Teacher No. 2.... 3.000 5.900 
Teacher No. 3.... 840 1.580 
Teacher No. 4.... 210 320 
Teacher No. 5.... 900 1.700 
Teacher No. 6.... 2.100 4.100 
Teacher No. 7.... 500 900 
Teacher No. 8.... 1.150 2.200 


The two teachers who estimated 
the commission at $210—though 
wide of the mark——were, of course. 
nearest to the correct figure of $50. 











Apparently these two were under 
the impression that Stock Ex- 
change commissions generally run 
to about 1 per cent of the amount 
of money involved, and, for most 
transactions, this is true. For in- 
stance, the minimum commission 
charge for purchasing 100 shares 
of a stock selling at $30 per share 

$30—is exactly 1 per cent of the 
$3.000 involved in the transaction. 

The Council for the Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education is 
campaigning for more and better 
teaching of economics in high 
schools throughout the country. 


Good luck! 
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What i is the difference between stocks and bonds? 


MW Question submitted by Wm. W. Ward 
St. Paul. Minn., Realtor. 


If you own stock in a company, you own a part interest 

in the company. If the company is successful, and if divi- 

dends are paid. you share in the profits. When you are a 

bondholder, you are a creditor—-not a part “owner.” The 

company has agreed to repay you the amount borrowed 
at a specified time, and usually to pay you a fixed annual rate of interest 
during the term of the “loan.” This interest is payable before stockholders 
get any dividends. 

Stock prices tend to change with the fortunes of the company. Bonds 
usually offer smaller but more certain returns, and, therefore, their market 
prices are frequently more stable than share prices. 

Basically there are two kinds of stock: common and preferred. With 
common stocks the rewards and the risks are often greater, and the divi- 
dends can vary from year to year. When a dividend is paid on a preferred 
stock, it's usually a fixed amount, no matter how well the company does. 
But in most cases. dividends must be paid to all preferred stockholders be- 
fore common stockholders get anything. If the preferred stock is “cumula- 
tive,” the company promises to pay any dividends it might have omitted 
before paying dividends on common stock. 

Owners of most common stocks have the right to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings and help elect the directors of a company. As long as dividend 
payments are met, owners of preferred stock usually do not have any 
voting privileges. 


WHERE CAN I FIND OUT MORE ABOUT INVESTING IN STOCKS AND BONDS? 


M Question submitted by F. R. Marvin, 

Hartsdale. N. Y., Accountant. 

Any Member Firm of the New York Stock Exchange can 

furnish you with the latest available information about 

the 1.514common and preferred stocks and 1,026 corporate 

bonds listed on the Exchange. Many government and mu- 

nicipal bonds are also listed. From this wide selection of 
securities you can tailor your investing to the amount of risk you can as- 
sume. Your Member Firm will be glad to give you the experienced help 
vou need to invest on a sound basis, whether in common stock. preferred 
stock, or bonds . .. or in all three. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








